ring herein furnish iniormation on current issues and are not to be construed 
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The following summary of the recent survey report entitled “Protestant Cooperation in American Cities” is offered 
ow readers because of the importance of the volume for an understanding of current trends in Protestantism in the 


federations employing paid executives. It was to study 
other agencies of organized Protestant cooperation (in- 
cluding the Federal Council), only from the point of 
view of their contacts, cooperative or competitive, with 
And it was to be objective and dis- 
passionate, culminating neither in a “boosting” document 
nor in a practical manual on federation practice. Through 
the survey, the facts were discovered. The report pre- 
sents and analyzes these facts with such generalization 
as seems to be justified. Nineteen city and one state 
federations were studied. Dr. Douglass, the director, was 
assisted by two associates, Rev. C. E. Silcox and Rev. 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. The field study itself occupied 
in the aggregate about thirty months, an average of six 
weeks to a federation. Careful schedules were prepared 
for testing both organizational practice and individual 
reaction. The history of each organization was carefully 
studied; the minutes of its meetings including those of 
its major committees were read and analyzed as were its 
regular and occasional publications. 


FactuAL GROUNDWORK 


The major questions raised by the study grow out of 
facts discovered and recorded which may be briefly sum- 


The measure of distance—feeling between members of 
different denominations—was taken. Baptists, Presby- 
terians and Methodists manifest very similar reactions. 
The average Wichita or Pittsburgh Protestant has about 
50 per cent more antipathy than the average Chicago or 
Rochester Protestant. Ministers show considerably great- 
er antipathy to members of other churches and denom- 
inations than their male church members except when 
the latter are church officers. 
go far beyond the average. 


Women church members 
The order discovered is as 


“The majority of constituents of church federations 
are Evangelical Protestants who lay no great or dis- 
tinctive stress on liturgies or ordinances. Next come 
those with similar antecedents holding the same doctrine 
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METHOD 
t of tie The limitations placed upon the study at the beginning 
as giv! Btluded the following: It was to be confined primarily 

relatio' ithe larger cities. It was to center upon fully organized 

ducatio! § 


"Church Comity, by H. Paul Douglass (1929), $2.50, and 
‘olestant Cooperation in American Cities, by H. Paul Douglass, 
tat Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930, $3.50. 

Y the latter is here reviewed. 


but placing special stress on certain forms of worship 
and observances. Non-Evangelical Protestants come next 
at an appreciable distance. Irregular Protestants, largely 
new and erratic, are still further away. Then come in 
turn, Christians who are not Protestants, Jews,” those of 


le 
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other religions or of no religion. This all means that “a 
federation must begin by organizing the most like-minded 
elements of Protestant constituencies; it should continue 
by securing partial affiliation from the only moderately 
unlike until the habit of cooperation is established and 
greater likeness is achieved; it should seek for points of 
temporary and occasional cooperation with the radically 
unlike, especially in matters in which all religious people 
tend toward similarity, as opposed to non-religious ones. 
These policies will undoubtedly result in a modification 
of the acuteness of the distance-feelings themselves, to a 
point which only experience can determine. The prac- 
tical degree to which such modification will be pushed 
must depend ultimately upon how the spiritual ideal of 
unity is evaluated in comparison with the ideal of variety 
as involving separate organizational ends, and the degree 
to which variety is finally conceived of as comprehended 
within a more inclusive unity.” 

The chureh federation movement is related to the year 
1908 when the Federal Council of Churches was organ- 
ized. The New York City Federation had been organized 
as far back as 1895. There was a somewhat aggressive 
federation movement during the period 1900-1905 in 
which a number of state and city organizations were 
founded. Of these only the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion survives. A similar movement by the Federal 
Council during its first quadrennium, 1908-1912, showed 
much activity but little in the way of permanent results. 
To the period from 1912-1919 belongs the beginning of 
the greater part of federations now in existence. From 
1920 on there was a distinct slowing up, resulting in an 
almost complete cessation of new organizations. This 
has been an era of diminishing returns. How the curve 
can again be turned upward has recently been and is 
now the subject of earnest deliberation. What does the 
movement need? More aggressive promotion? The 
development of sounder theory? If both, then in what 
proportions ? 

In asserting its claims for recognition, federation “sales 
talk” sounds the familiar notes of “efficiency, economy, 
adequacy, system, inclusiveness, dominance and _ ideal 
unity; in contrast with division, competition and conse- 
quent weakness.” These claims are so far recognized 
that out of every one hundred constituents replying to a 
questionnaire framed to register their sense of obligation, 
69 asserted that they would at least strain a point to co- 
operate while 45 in every 100 made even stronger asser- 
tions of their sense of obligation. 

The form and structure of the movement is essentially 
congregational and low church. It provides a “working 
convenience” rather than wearing “the organizational as- 
pect of a formal movement for church unity.” 

As to membership, the tendency is to consider willing- 
ness to cooperate rather than formal commitment the 
important thing. On this basis, it is fair to say “that 
the typical successful federations of the most important 
cities have really gathered up within themselves the con- 
sensus and cooperation of a large majority of bodies of 
Protestants in their respective communities.” Constitu- 
ents of federations registered strongly in favor of existing 
programs but much less favorably as to new projects 
suggested. Federations have relatively extensive organ- 
izational machinery as compared, for example, with de- 
nominational city-wide organizations and in view of the 
work that they have to do. This is due to the fact that 
the federation represents an aggregation of poorly in- 
tegrated interests. Its committee and department system 
appears excessive. 


[2] 


Theoretically, a federation represents the churches as q 
whole and might be expected in the interest of Christian 
unity to become an integrating center to which other 
interdenominational agencies would be drawn. Practical. 
ly, these other organizations are disposed to look upon 
the federation as “just another organization,” not jn. 
frequently a rival whose funds and fortunes seem quite 
precarious. They tend to affiliate with the federation as 
having superior standing and authority only when the 
strength of the federation becomes commanding. The 
success attained at this point does indicate considerable 
possibility of larger unity and discloses no insuperable 
obstacles. This cannot be said of the church’s non-de- 
nominational allies (vide infra). Non-ecclesiastical, their 
membership made up of individuals rather than agencies, 
under lay control as a rule, with national organizations 
of their own, they appear to be non-assimilable. At least 
for some time to come, they will present a barrier to the 
— organizational integration of Protestant activity. 

The local federations are part of the national move- 
ment though not organically, every local organization 
being completely autonomous. The interest of the Fed- 
eral Council in the local councils and its friendly aid in 
organizing and nurturing them is a unifying force, as is 
the Association of Executive Secretaries of Councils and 
Federations of Churches. While much remains to be 
done and much resistance will have to be overcome a 
system of nation-wide federation seems to be in the 
making. 


COMPLEXITY OF URBAN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Quite consciously and deliberately, the federation 
movement is an attempt on the part of Protestantism to 
simplify its immensely complex organizational life and to 
reduce denominational competition. What everybody 
knows in a general way about the complication of re 
ligious organization in American cities is set forth by 
the survey in an impressive analysis. The thousands of 
organizations belong to five orders: “local churches, de- 
nominational agencies as locally organized, interdenomina- 
tional agencies, non-ecclesiastical extensions and allies of 
the church and national or regional administrative ma 
chinery centering in cities.” The fifty largest American 
cities have 18,000 churches, of which 13,500 are Protes- 
tant. Their average membership (omitting members 
under thirteen years of age) is 345. There is one church 
for every 1700 population of probable Protestant ante: 
cedents. The most frequent and characteristic Protestant 
church has between 100 and 200 members and spends 
less than $3,000 annually. “The parishes of these 
churches overlap and intermingle unbelievably.” 

American cities have fewer denominations than rurd 
districts because many of the smaller American sects have 
no churches in the city. From twenty to fifty denomina 
tions will be found in American cities over 100,000 popt 
lation and upward. This involves elaborate duplicating 
of ecclesiastical machinery such as agencies of loc 
church government, denominational organizations with 
limited functions such as a ministerial association, chu 
extension boards and agencies for raising missionary am 
benevolent funds. There will be included, in addition, 1 
a full-fledged denominational system specialized agencits 
for religious education, young people’s work, women’s It- 
terests, with occasional denominational groups or soca 
unions. Many denominations go still further in mail 
taining schools and philanthropies such as homes for t 
aged and for children. In St. Louis, the thirteen majo 
denominations show a combined total of forty-nine ove 
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head organizations and forty-five additional denomina- 
tional social agencies. 

Then there are in the larger centers interdenominational 
systems paralleling the denominational. These include 
ministers’ alliances, religious education and Sunday school 
associations, which are considerably subdivided into 
superintendents’ associations, graded unions, Bible class 
leagues, etc. 

Conspicuous also are the non-ecclesiastical extensions 
and allies of Protestantism, some of them formally ap- 
proved by the church and all of them looking to the 
church for moral and financial support. They in turn 
ae affiliated with national Christian movements which 
complicate their local relationships. 

It is to “undo the unreason of the past” that the church 
federation has come into being. It is attempting to sub- 
stitute a cooperative system for the existing chaos. Its 
success is limited by the fact that “the denominations have 
not really submitted their separate activities to coordina- 
tin nor given over to the federations any significant 
range of functions. They are rather keeping on with all 
that they had before and maintaining the federations in 
addition.” As an interdenominational movement, it at 
first adds to the confusion by introducing another organi- 
zation. It is, however, the most exalted in conception and 
the most comprehensive in actual achievement. “It un- 
dertakes to manifest the essential oneness of the Chris- 
tian churches through an all-sided program of activity 
and fellowship while all others occupy but limited special 
felds.” Without venturing to prophesy how far this 
ideal is to find realization, the judgment is expressed 
that “the story of evolution up-to-date does, nevertheless, 
sem to indicate that the group of interdenominational 
agencies considered—the ministers’ unions, councils of 
rligious education, women’s interchurch organizations, 
and (with less certainty) the interdenominational young 
people’s agencies—are essentially assimilable to the 
tharacteristic type of loose integration which is the es- 
wnce of the federative pattern so far. In the large, they 
lave come under the federation scheme of Protestant 
integration whenever that scheme has been locally de- 
eloped to normal strength and completeness. In this 
nse and to this extent, then, the organizational com- 
plexity of urban Protestantism is actually relieved by the 
iederation movement.” 


Witt tHE Cuurcues Give FEDERATION A FAIR 
CHANCE? 


The distinctive genius of the federation movement as 
iiterdenominational in the fullest sense of the word makes 
§ question one of prime importance. The whole story 
ofthe federation experiment is necessary to the answer. 
ight is thrown on it by the chapter on “Denomination- 
dim and Religious Partisanship” in which the serious- 
ss of the problem is disclosed. Some measure of de- 
tominational conflict is inherently inevitable. To main- 
an itself, a denomination must stress its differences 
tom others. This necessary differentiation is then ra- 


ionalized into arguments for maintaining the difference 
elt, When the denomination grows strong, it becomes 
“limportant and deeply conscious of its contribution 
0 the world. This produces partisanship that can 
“atcely be kept from injecting bitterness into the already 
tmplex religious situation. The central problem for 

tation lies in the feeling of the several denominations 

t they are distinct from and superior to other Christian 

lés and in their unwillingness to give up specialized 
Wctional activities of any importance. Thus we come 
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to the crux of the federation movement, “the breaking 
down of the will to be organizationally separate and the 
substitution of the will to be united—at least to some ex- 
tent and in certain matters.” The extent of unlikeness 
which the survey attempted to measure is sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that “he that starts to do anything 
cooperatively at once meets resistances at least equal to 
the instinctive unlikeness of the elements he seeks to com- 
bine.” The sense of distance is by no means equal. Some 
denominations are habitually included in cooperative 
movements, while others are as regularly found on the 
outside. There is quite unequal participation even among 
those nominally included. The survey concludes that 
Protestants cooperate in spheres where cooperation is a 
long-accepted habit, when some accepted and unchal- 
lenged generality needs particular reinforcement, in 
spheres not previously occupied denominationally, where 
the type of activity does not constitute a profitable field 
for denominational service, when the process is carefully 
safeguarded, when areas of activity are involved that are 
not controlled by the clerical and ecclesiastical tradition 
and where new and poorly established interchurch move- 
ments find that they have something to gain by coming 
under more comprehensive machinery. Forces outside 
the church sometimes compel Protestant cooperation as 
does work requiring especially difficult technique. Inter- 
nal pressure produces cooperation when Protestants find 
great practical convenience in cooperating, with slight 
ecclesiastical implications, when they feel that only the 
weight of their united forces can win and where the high 
symbolic significance of an occasion requires at least a 
gesture of united action. They “almost never cooperate 
for the sheer reasonableness of such action or because 
they want to be brotherly. ... The situation is made 
safer, denominationally speaking, because it is headed up 
in a national system strictly subject to denominational 
action. The cooperative movement as a whole. . . is defi- 
nitely fixed in the clamps of current denominationalism.” 
Denominational sensitiveness is not confined to overhead 
organizations. It develops wherever organizational inter- 
ests are involved. “The churches are more than a little 
touchy as to their reserved rights. Regularity of denomi- 
national procedure in the initiation of any cooperative ac- 
tivity, and denominational profit in carrying it on, are 
practical tests of all proposals. ‘What can best be done 
in common’ invariably means what will not hurt the de- 
nominations. With the ecclesiastical leadership of the 
movement one finds almost no generous ignoring of con- 
sequences for the sake of the common end sought... . 
The federation has to worm its way into nooks and cran- 
nies not yet preempted nor later discovered by the de- 


nominations. At no point has it free course to run and 
be glorified.” 


THE RELATION OF FEDERATION TO CHURCH UNION . 


This is an unavoidable question. The orthodox answer 
is blunt and clear—‘“The council is an agency promoting 
unity but not union.” Noting that many constituents 
warn their federations not to let it appear that they are 
unity movements or that they have any necessary trend 
in that direction, Dr. Douglass asserts that “this is of 
course the only officially correct position.” 

It is evident that federation was possible only because 
it guaranteed the existing ecclesiastical order. Of the 
clergy, Dr. Douglass says, “No group has done more to 
bring cooperation to its present point; none will do more 
to keep it from getting out of hand or from following its 
own inner urge if this should carry it beyond the safety 
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point as sensed by the official group.” He raises the 
question whether federation has not practically made 
America safe for denominationalism. ‘The cooperative 
movement as a whole, then, is definitely fixed in the 
clamps of current denominationalism. This is no news; 
for it was so intended and is so professed. Indeed, the 
denominations have contrived to strengthen their position 
through its connection with the federation movement. 
They are following a probably sound instinct in feeling 
that if they cooperate a little, Protestant public opinion 
will be slower in forcing them to a degree of unity for 
which they are not ready.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Douglass discovered quite to 
his surprise that the permanent significance of federation 
in the minds of multitudes lay in its promise of larger 
visible unity. “In the terms of popular usage, federation 
then is not just another organization.... Its importance 
as a goal is entirely superior to its importance as an 
agency.... The stubbornness of this characteristic atti- 
tude was not foreseen. Only continuous dealing with 
the evidence has shown how profoundly the constituency 
regards the federation as an omen, the significance of 
which is largely independent of facts as they relate to 
concrete functioning or practical success. ... The data 
prove how consistently the church federation movement 
is given more than institutional significance in the minds 
of adherents and opponents alike. Any or all of its con- 
crete aspects are subordinated to its emotional value as 
related to fraternal unity. The enormous symbolic mean- 
ing thus assigned to the movement is in strange contrast 
with the very limited practical scope which it is permitted 
to have. Men think of the church federation as they 
think of the church itself as no mere earthly institution. 
Their judgments of it refuse to be bound by utilitarian 
results or to be over-interested in the details of programs. 
Imagination will not bring itself down to the small pro- 
portion of federation resources. Scant attention is paid 
to the shortcomings of agents. It is as a gesture toward 
church unity that the federation movement interests men. 
It is as an emblem that they love it or dread it.” 

How did he make this discovery that people are inter- 
ested in unity more than in programs? 

“Over 2,800 constituents replied to questionnaires con- 
cerned with the programs and activities of their federa- 
tions. They constituted a fair cross-section of the ulti- 
mate participants in any cooperative process. The most 
significant aspect of the answers was the fact that these 
constituents showed themselves relatively disinclined to 
discuss these concrete and organizational aspects of 
federation work. Instead they constantly and character- 
istically ran off into expressions of attitude and judgment 
concerning the underlying issues of church life and fel- 
lowship—issues not directly suggested by anything in the 
questionnaire. Philadelphia constituents, for example, 
were asked directly, ‘What do you understand to be the 
present work of the federation? Only fifteen per cent 
of the replies referred to any phase of its work; all the 
rest concerned the major meanings and relationships of 
the movement, and not any of its particular activities. . . . 
The total evidence was exceedingly strong as to the plane 
of thinking habitually occupied by federation supporters. 
To them at least, the federation movement is a symbol of 
profound tendencies in the Christian church; consequent- 
ly, it is regarded and judged very much less by what it is 
and what it is doing than by what it suggests and what it 
inay or may not become as a modifying tendency in the 
life of the church.” 

In relation to church unity, is the federation movement 


a “false prophet, forerunner or messiah”? Dr. Douglass 
is sure that it is not the first, though what it is to be dog 
not yet appear. It may never arrive. “Constant subje. 
tion to unnatural inhibitions, the weight of narrow anj 
suspicious denominational control, the continuous thwart. 
ing of vital impulses by the ecclesiastical hand upon th 
machinery, might well render the best of movements per. 
manently powerless to incarnate the profounder meanings 
implicit in it.” This need not spell failure. it may be 
the forerunner of a braver movement. “It is not impos- 
sible that the federation movement may be shunted toa 
side track to make way for a more virile and popular, 
more fearless and affirmative movement advancing in the 
same direction but going much faster.” 


A Basic PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGIOUS GROUNDWORK 


The absence of a philosophy and a groundwork is one 
of the most disturbing facts about federation. Not only 
has the federation found no such basis; it has evidently 
deliberately avoided any attempt to find it. In this re 
spect, its leadership lags behind its constituents who “dis- 
cover a larger significance in the movement that its lead- 
ers are effectively proclaiming.” ‘The movement is not 
profound enough for the ends which it seeks.” The su- 
cess it has achieved is of a practical sort due to the “util: 
zation of naive impulses and the avoidance of major diff- 
culties, not primarily because of penetrating thought or 
high courage and leadership.” Its thinking is done 
“piecemeal and is little steadied by the ballast of adequate 
theory.” Particularly is this true in the field of social 
service. “The loose group of undertakings comprehended 
under the term social service does not reflect any clear- 
cut doctrine of the ends of social effort held by federe- 
tions in common and says nothing of the agreement a 
to the means of attaining them. The movement lacks 
comprehensive theory”’ When the leaders of a movement 
having such possibilities and symbolic appeal can discus 
little except routine activities “the resulting mood canno! 
be very courageous.” Dr. Douglass is convinced that 
“there is a moral demand which cannot longer be ignored 
for the creating of some common intellectual instrument 
for rationalizing and synthesizing the federation move: 
ment, and for expressing the grounds of its assumel 
unity, as well as to serve as a basis for testing its pratti 
cal objectives and policies.” This, he declares, is “the 
most conspicuous need of the movement just now.” Ir 
deed it is almost a matter of life and death for federatior. 
“Perhaps it has reached the limit of its growth with it 
present depth of soil. Very likely it must become muci 
more than it is or else much less.” Still the case is ne 
hopeless, for the movement is still very much in the mak 
ing. The author is personally persuaded that the genits 
of the movement is bound somehow to escape its nartov 
limits and fulfill itself in some of the realms of larget 
promise which the rank and file of the church so stub 
bornly ascribe to it. If these hopes are not realized, the 
federation movement will not necessarily be accounted # 
failure “if it genuinely prepared the way within 
church for some more authentic movement of integr 
tion.” Dr. Douglass utters his final word with great cot 
fidence. If federation should be “outdistanced and ott 
moded” ; if it should pass on to “a respectable maturity 
in which it fails to “realize the deepest desires of tf 
present adherents . . . it is as certain as anything caf! 
that these hopes would press on to fulfill themselves 
some other and more vital way, borne forward by forces 
neither of their creating nor subject to their withholding 
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